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Classical Literature. 


ae 


THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS, 
PRINCE OF ABISSINIA, 


i 


The Prince finds a wise and hafifiy Man. 


As he was one day walking in the street, 
he saw a spacious building which all were, by 
the open doors, invited to enter: he followed 
the stream of people, and found it a hall or 
school of declamation, in which professors 
read lectures to their auditory. He fixed his 
eye upon a sage raised above the rest, who 
discoursed with great energy on the govern- 
ment of the passions. His look was venerable, 
his action graceful, his pronunciation clear, 
and his diction elegant. He showed, with 


great strength of sentiment, and variety of 


iJlustration, that human nature is degracded 
and debased when the lower faculties predo- 
minate over the higher; that when fancy, the 
parent of passion, usurps the dominion of the 
mind, nothing ensues but the natural effect of 
unlawful government, perturbation, and confu- 
sion; that she betrays the fortresses of the intel- 
lect to rebels, and excites her children to sedi- 
tion against reason their lawful sovereign. He 
‘compared reason to the sun, of which the 
light is constant, uniform, and lasting; and 
fancy to a meteor of bright but transitory lus- 
tre, irregular in its motion, and delusive in its 
ditection. 

He then communicated the various precepts 
given from time to time for the conquest of 
passion, and displayed the happiness of those 
who had obtained the important victory, after 
which man is no longer the slave of fear, nor 
the fool of hepe; is no more emaciated by 
envy, inflamed by anger, emasculated by ten- 
derness, or depressed by grief; but walks on 
calmly through the tumults or privacies of 
life, as the sun pursues alike his course through 
the calm or the stormy sky. 

He enumerated many examples of heroes 
immoveable by pain or pleasure, who looked 
with indifference on those modes or accidents 
to which the vulgar give the names of good 
and evil. He exhorted his hearers to lay aside 
their prejudices, and arm themselves against 
the shafts of malice or misfortune, by invul- 
nerable patience; concluding, that this state 
only was happiness, and that this happiness 
Was in every one’s power. 

Rasselas listened to him with the veneration 
due to the instructions ofa superior being, and 
waiting for him at the door, humbly implored 
the liberty of visiting so great a master of true 
wisdom. ‘The lecturer hesitated a moment, 
when Rasselas put a purse of gold into his 
hand, which he received with a mixture of joy 
and wonder. 

“ I have found, said the prince, at his return 
to Imlac, “ a man who can teach all that is 
necessary to be known; who, from the un- 





shaken throne of rational fortitude, looks down 
on the scenes of life changing beneath him. 
He speaks, and attention watches his lips. He 
reasons, and conviction closes his periods. 
This man shall be my future guide: I will 
learn his doctrines, and imitate his life.” 

*¢ Be not too hasty,” said Imlac, “ to trust, 
or to‘admire, the teachers of morality : they 
discourse like angels, but they live like men.” 

Rasselas, who could not conceive how any 
man could reason so forcibly without feeling 
the: cogency of his own arguments, paid his 
Visit in a few days, amd was “denied admission. 
He had now learned the power of moneys and 
made his way by a peee of gold to the inner 
apartment, where he found the philosopher 
in a room hulf darkened, with his eyes misty 
and his tace pale. Sit,” said he, “ you are 
come at a time when all human friendship is 
useless; what I suffer cannot be remedied, 
what I have lost cannot be supplied. My 
daughter, my only daughter, from whose ten- 
derness I expected all the comforts of my age, 
died last night of a fever. My views, my pur- 
poses, my hopes, are at an end; 1 am now 
lonely being disunited from society.” 

“ Sir,” said the prince, “ mortality is an 
event by which a wise man can never be sur- 
prised: we know that death is always near, 
and it should therefore always be expected.” 
“ Young man,” 
“you speak like one that has never felt the 
pangs of se patation. ie Have. you then forgot 
the precepts,” said Resselas, “ which you su 
powerfully eifforced? Has wisdom no strength 
to arm the heart against calamity? Con: sider, 
that external things are naturally variable, but 

truth and reason are always the same.” —W hat 
comfort,” said the mourner, *“ can truth and 
reason afford me? of what effect are they now, 
but to tell me that my daughter will not be 
restored !” 

The prince, whose humanity would not suf- 
fer him to insult misery with reproof, went 
away, convinced of the emptiness of rhetorical 
sound, and the inefficacy cf polished periods 
and studied sentences. 

as QD Ga 


A glimpse of Pastoral Life. 


FE was still eager upon the same inquiry ; 
and having heard of a hermit, that lived near 
the lowest cataract of the Nile, and filled the 
whole country with the fame of his sanctity, 
resolved to visit his retreat, and inquire whether 
that felicity, which public life could not afford, 
was to be found in solitude; and whether a 
man, whose age and virtue made him venerable, 
could teach any peculiar artof shunning evils 
or rs. ite es 

Imlac and the princess agreed t6 accompany 
him, and, after the necessary preparations, 
they began their journey. ‘Their way lay 
through the fields, where shepherds tended 
their flocks, and the lambs were playing upon 


| the pasture. “ This,” said the poet, “ is the 


answered the philosopher,. 





life which has been often celebrated for its 
innocence and quiet; let us pass the heat of 
the day among the shepherds’ tents, and know 
whether all our searches are not to terminate 
in.pastoral simplicity.” 

The proposal pleased them, and they in- 
duced the shepherds, by small presents, and 
familiar questions, to tell their opinion of their 
own state: they were so rude and ignorant, so 
little able to compare the good with the evil 
of the occupation, and so indistinct in their 
narratives and descriptions, that very little 
could be learned from them. But it was evi- 
dent that their hearts were cankered with dis- 
contént ; that they considered themselves as 
condemned to labour forthe luxury of the 
rich, and looked up with stupid malevolence 
toward those that were placed above them. 

The princess pronounced with vehemence, 
that she would never suffer these envious sav- 
ages to be her companions, and that she should 
not soon be desirous of seeing any more spe- 
cimens of rustic happiness ; but could not be- 
lieve that all the accounts of primeval pleasures 
were fabulous, and was yet in doubt whether 
life had any thing that could be justly prefer- 
red to the placid gratifications of fields and 
woods. She hoped that the time would come, 
when, with a few virtuous and clegant compa- 
nions, she should gather flowers planted by 
her own hand, fondle the lambs of her own 
ewe, and listen, without care, among brooks > 
and breezes, to one of her maidens "reading: 
in the shade. 
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The Danger of Prosperity. 


ON the next day they continued their jour- 
ney till the heat compelled them to look round 
for shelter. Ata small distance they sawia 
thick wood, which they no sooner entered 
than they perceived that they were approach- 
ing the habitations of men. The shrubs were 
diligently cut away, to open walks where the 
shades were darkest ; the boughs of opposite 
trecs were artificially interwoven; seats of 
flowery turf were raised in vacant. spaces, and 
a rivulct, that wandered along the side of a 
winding path, had its banks sometimes opened 
into small basons, and its stream. sometimes 
obstructed by littke mounds of stone heaped 
together to increase its murmurs. 

‘They passed slowly through the wood, de- 
lighted with such unexpected accommodations, 
and entertained each other with conjecturing: 
what, or who, he could be, that in those rude 
and unfrequented regions had leisure and art 
for such harmless luxur ye 

As they advanced they heard the sound of 
music, and saw youths and virgins dancing in 
the grove; and, going still further, beheld a 
stately palace, built upen a hill surrounded with 
woods. ‘he laws of eastern hospitality allowed 
them to enter, and the master welcomed them. 
like a man liberal and wealthy. 
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He was skilful enough in appearances soon 
to discern that they were no common guests, 
and spread his table with magnificence. The 
eloquence of Imlac caught his attention, and 
the lofty courtesy of the princess excited his 
respect. W hen they offered to depart he entreat- 
ed their stay, and was the next day still more 
unwilling to dismiss them than before. ‘They 
were easily persuaded to stop, and civility grew 
up in time to freedom and confidence. 

The prince now saw all the domestics cheer- 

ful, and all the face of nature smiling round 
the place, and could not forbear to hope that 
he should find here what he was seeking; but 
when he was congratulating the master upon 
his possessions, he answered with a sigh, 
ye: My condition has indeed the appearance 
“of happiness, but appearances are delusive. 
“My prosperity puts my life in danger; the 
‘bassa of Egypt is my enemy, incensed only 
by my wealth and popularity. I have been 
hitherto protected against him by the princes 
of the country ; but as the favour of the great 
is uncertain, I know not how soon my de- 
fenders may be persuaded to share the plunder 
with the bassa. I have sent my treasures ito 
a distant country, and, upon the first alarm, 
am prepared to follow them. Then will my 
enemies riot in my mansion, and enjoy the 
gardens which I have planted.” 

They all joined in lamenting his danger, 
and deprecating his exile; and the princess 
was so much disturbed with the tumult of grief 
and indignation, that she retired to her apart- 
ment. They continued with their kind inviter 
a few days longer, and then went forward to 
find the hermit. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
a 
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ZO MR. MATHO, 
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I must still object to your solution of my 
question ...it is incorrect, Sir, as well as the 


constructi.n of the triangle. ‘lhe explana- 
tion which you have given, “ to make it plain 
to every capacity,” makes it very //ain to me 
that you have taken for granted a thing which 
is not so; that is, you suppose my triangle is 
a right angled one. Do you suppose me so 
stupid, as to propose to gentlemen of your en- 
lightened understanding, a question that may 
be answered by any boy learning trigonome- 
try? Such is this question, according to your 
manner of taking it. ‘The triangle is oblique. 
Please, Sir, to take it up as such, and solve 
my question; and give the construction of the 
triangle. That the editor may be satisfied, 
and that you may be satisfied that I make no 
futile objection, 1 heréwith send him the solu- 
tion, with the figure and construction.—Until 
the objections I have made to your questions 
,are obviated, and the explanations given which 
I have required, I must be excused undertak- 
ing any of your questions, as I wish to take 
them up in the order they have been published. 


Yours, 


QUID. 


FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
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Me. Oram, , 


Ir ye hav the smallest jot of taste 
for the sublime, look’ye, I grant ye full and 
parfet laberty to put the preceding jeu d’ esprit 
(I b’lave the Franch folk call it) intull your 
kitchen-fire, if it is’nt worthy a place in the 
Mizzle-hany. 

Your infectionate friend, 


PAT O’YAWN. 


— 21+ 


Tooth-ach! thou patience-testing crater! 
Thou tort’rer of the swatest nater ! 
Wnuy thus bethump my rueful lantern jowl? 
If all the ills in Pand’ras’ box, 
Had made their ’scape in spite 0’ locks, 
And try’d wid all their might till vex my sow! ; 


They’d made in vain their wake assaults, 
I’d laugh’d at all the puny caults, 
Bekaze, d’ye see, I'd mind ’em not a bit ; 
But tooth-ach....go, thou blister’d toad, 
Who through my patience know’st the road, 
Oh! could I hauld ye fast, I’d make ye sweat! 


My muffled sconce no pity draws : 
No damsel wid uplifted paws 
Bemoans wid gizzard soft my wratched kase ; 
No! but they’ll coolly offer physick ; 
Provoking jades!...ah! *t gevs me phthisic, 
Thus to be pester’d!-...0ch mine aching face ! 


This sorest evil neath the sun 
Bedews no eyes except of one, 

Whose writhing chaps feel as by gimblet bor’d : 
Why ? ’kaze, say fotks, there’s in’t no danger ; 
Tooth-ach’s not mortal !....now what’s stranger 

Than thus for plagues till jaw ?....Upon my word! 


Why, friends, has pain wid ia’t no harm, 
*Kaze death by it ge’s no alarm, 

Although it rive the cran’um thro’ and thro’? 
Though racks and tortures splet my brain, 
And crack my grinders all in twain, 

Can that wring out no pitying tears from you? 


Waal then..,.here’s comfort for my sconce ; 
Good bye t’ye frands... I’ll go for once, 
And chate grim tooth-ach....hand me here that crow- 
bar : 
Farewell swate tooth ! trot after ach! 
Some other gums your lodgings make ? 
Thus wid cauld iron, tooth and ach I throw far. 
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“ Thy vile refinements and luxurious arts, 
‘* Miscalled politeness, I detest.” 
G. WEsr. 

PoLiTENESsS is the external expression of 
the benevolence of man to man. In different 
communities, or different states of society, 
these expressions of. good-will vary as those 
of the other dispositions of the heart. As 
our acts are intended to manifest our disposi- 
tions, true politeness requires that persons ha- 
bituated to its different forms should, where 
it is practicable, use that which is best calcu- 
lated to impress his companion with a convic- 
tion of his courteous dispositions. 

By glancing our eyes, in the most cursory 
manner, both over the male and female world, 
we immediately perceive that dissimulating 
tone of manners which is known by the name 
of affectation. ‘The assumption of this shade 
of politeness, if I may so call it, evinces, in 








the strongest terms, that the attainment of 
benevolence, wbich is the ground of polite- 
ness, 1s worthy our unremitted exertions. 
‘Therefore many adopt the expression, whilst 
destitute of the essence of politeness, and en. 
tertain the idea, that they will more effectually 
discharge their social duties, by covering them- 
selves with the mask of affectation. 

Notwithstanding the general admission of 
affected manners, even into some of the most 
brilliant circles, I do not hesitate to declare, 
that the genuine principles of politeness are 
inimical to the practice of it. ‘his assertion 
may appear to invalidate a previous remark ; 
that every person should make use of those 
modes ot politeness that will best acquaint 
others with his generous intentions; but a 
slight consideration will manifest the contrary, 
Affectation when used is always perceived; 
so that the end of politeness, its being in- 
tended to jndicate sweetness of disposition, 
will be entirely defeated. It will either occur 
to the minds ot observers, that as the appear- 
ance of gentility is assumed, it is assumed 
mefely to hide accustomed harshness, or that 
is worn by one who has revolved before, ina 
different sphere of complaisanae, and whose 
borrowed civility being, of course, not exactly 
coincident with the objects of their mimickry, 
it wil be impossible to ascertain the real 
ground of such complaisance. 


If we cast our eyes over the world, we shall 
find that affectation is universally decried. As 
a man may heartily detest certain vices in 
others, which, at the same time, lurk in his 
own breast, and which, in the clangor and im- 
petuosity of his passions, he cannot or will 
not perceive ; so, though affectation display 
itself in a person, yet unattended to in hime 
self, he easily marks it in others; the wearer 
of the mask, he im his heart pities, con- 
temns, or ridicules, and accordingly expresses 
himself, when left to speak with freedoms 


But under this general censure of affecta- 
tion, I would not comprehend that tone of 
manners which is adopted by persons of a 
higher sphere of life; which they wish, by 
making it correspond with that of those per- 
sons who have never been raised above its lower 
grades, to enhance their pleasures. It is al- 
ways more easy for a person to use open than 
artificial manners. In the same proportion as 
we ascend trom the lewest to the highest 
grades, is the veil of artifice spread over our 
actions. ‘his mask, interwoven with all the 
texture of art and refinement, requires in its 
formation care, time and attention, but may be 
thrown aside, partially or entirely, in a mo- 
ment ; so that though those condescending tone 
of manners be affected, yet, inasmuch as it 
may be made to approach nearly to the man- 
ners of those whom we endeavour to imitate, 
and as such condescension is generally, if not 
alway, pleasing in the highest degree to those 
towards whom it is exercised, it ought not to be 
included under the general name or censure of 
affectation. ‘Lhis species of courtesy, may, 
indeed, be considered as a duty. As it is the. 
end of politeness to render ourselves agree- 
able to others ; as it is a duty inculcated in the 
sacred volume, one of the first duties of po- 
liteness is, to conform ourselves, if possible, 
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fo the manners of those who have been accus- 
med to move in the humbler walks of life ; 
ynless such a course of conduct he obviously 
inpropers 

True politeness may be viewed as constitut- 
ing a part of virtue. Whatever tends to hap- 
piness may be considered as emanating from 
virtue; or, to speak more properly, such an 
action as, without the intervention of other 
circumstances, would naturally flow from vir- 
tuous intentions. ‘True politcness, then, may 
be considered as composing one lineament of 
virtue. And we may lay it down as a princi- 
ple, that whatever is, upon the whole, pro- 
ductive of more uneasiness than happiness is 
foreign to true politeness. 


PHILANTHROPUS. 
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THOUGH justice requires that crimes should 
be punished, yet the heart often distends with 
ompassion when punishment is inflicted.— 
Vhilst the slightest spark of humanity glows 
in our breasts, we can never cease to commis- 
erate the sufferings of Prince Menzikoff. 

Once seated on the throne of Russia, en- 
joying all the sway of an absolute monarch, 
e wielded the destiny of millions, and his 










as never to be obscured. He appeared to be 
rearing for himself a fabric whose top was to 
sparkle in the heavens ; to be interweaving for 
himself a wreath of glory that was never to 
fade. His sceptre gleamed along the ice- 
ettered wilderness of Tartary, and its weight 
vas acknowledged by the wide-extended em- 
pire of the Russias. But, alas! the instability 
of human grandeur! Such hopes are but the 
fluttering visions of a distracted imagination... 
hey speadily perish under the smiting blasts 
of adversity. Fortune, before lavish of her 
bounties, soon remitted her favours, and Men- 
kikoff was stripped of his dearest expectations. 
\ stroke of court policy dashed him from the 
summit of glory to the lowest depths of infa- 
my ; from the splendour and warmth of a me- 
ridian sun into a chilling darkness. 
The jealousy of power procured the banish- 
ment of Menzikoff and his family, to the re- 
mote and gloomy deserts of Siberiae With a 
ender wife, educated under the soft beams of 
pulence, and two daughters, accustomed to 
the delicacies of a courtly life; with these 
vas he obliged to encounter the tempest that 
beat hard against him. But, what not even 
he philosophic Cicero could boast of, he sub- 
itted himself with entire resignation to his 
ate. Tearing off the badges of his honour, 
€ exclaims to his attendants, with the firm- 
ess of astoic, “ Vain pomp of worldly de- 
ight; take them back; I resign them with 
pleasure.” But in the very commencement 
bf his career he received a stab that increased 
he gloom of his debased condition, and, ex- 
ept such a character as Menzikoff, must have 
hurried into madness or impelled to the direful 
(tof suicide. His dear consort is no more! 
ct, struggling under such poignant misery, 





own seemed to shine with a splendour which | 





does he uphold himself and his children. He 
traverses the dreary wikds of Siberia, and list- 
ens to the chill blast that scowls around him. 
Alas! hew little does Menzikoff, exposed to 
the frosts of a sullen region, resemble Men- 
zikoff rolling in affluence and brandishing the 
rod of empire? A lovely daughter is torn 
from his reluctant arms. Ah, cruel fortune! 
art thou not yet content with torturing him 
whom thou once did so fondly caress. Two 
children yet remain to uphold the sinking fa- 
ther: but these seem to be fast verging to the 
brink of the grave. The anxious parent, thus 
like to be deprived of the only props to his 
drooping spirits, exerts his utmost. He saves 
them. ‘The isolated family is obliged to brave 
still another misfortune. Menzikoff himself 
is soon smitten by the sickle ef death. Thus 
the Almighty 
‘ Cuts short, with just disdain, 

The long, long views of poor designing man.” 

From every object that calls forth our sym- 
pathetic feelings we may learn a useful lesson. 
Menzikoff, when wrapped in the bosom of so- 
litude, declared that he feared not the day of 
retribution, had he no other series of his life 
to account for than that which he had passed 
in the gloom of his solitary habitation; for 
there alone, he thought, he had discharged 
his duty. Here, then, we see a man, who, 
whilst he clung to the throne, and revelled in 
his wealth, deviated from the path of duty, 
tortured by the whispers of an ill-boding con- 
science, and harassed by cares; when em- 
bosomed in solitude acting with the most 
scrupulous rectitude ; smooth and serene as 
the unrutHed expanse of waters. It has been 
much contested, whether a solitary is prefer- 
able to a public life. In this ease, at least, we 
have an argument in favour of the former..... 
Here we see, that 

‘© Wretched indeed is that man, 


Who hangs on prince’s favours.’, 
‘CaEoge 
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TO THE RENOWNED LADIES OF 
LOGGERHEAD-SQUARE. 


Dick Splash, Quid, and Co, send grecting: 


WHEREAS the ladies have had a meeting 
to cite D. S. to appear before them to answer 
for having written a certain piece in the Mis- 
cellany which the said ladies do not like ; and 
and y. hereas one of the ladies seems disposed 
to yuiz Quid, for not answering certain ques- 
tions proposed to his consideration by one Ma- 
tho, now be it known, that the said Splash 
and Quid have, and do hereby enter into a part- 
nership, for the purpose of the better defend- 
ing themselves against these said ladies, and for 
this purpose, as many small talks are flying 
about, which may be of service to them, they 
have agreed to open a shop, for the reception 
of news of all sorts, and request information 
as to the meetings of ladies, that they may be 
prepared as soon as hostilities are declared 
against them. 

Dick Splash, stiil professing a great regard 
for the lasses will rest his defence on their own 
candour; but, as they Aave at him in a body, 





come on my lasses, he will receive you with 
ofien arms. While they have meetings, how- 
ever, he is not in fear; for they cannot do 
much dusiness, as it is not possible for them 
to let one speak at a time, but will always meet, 
dispute, and adjourn without doing any thing. 

Quid is ready to receive Clara’s questions. 
Ladies are often inexplicable, but seldom “ un- 
answerable.’ We will attend her with plea- 
sure. 

Done at our shop this twentieth day of Sep- 
tember, Anno Domini 1805. 


DICK SPLASH. 
QUID. 


_ Business will be carried on under the firna 
of Splash, Quid, and Co. in tother street, 
where any communications (scandal excepted) 
will be gladly received. 


N. B. Joculus seems like a man’s name. 
Have you a male president and secretary, and 
do you meet in a room up stairs or down? 
Tell me that. 











MARRIED, 

At Kingwood, on the I1th inst. by the Rev. Gar- 
ner A. Hunt, Mr. Josuva ANDERSON to Miss JE- 
MIMA Broapuurst, daughter of Joseph Broad- 
hurst, Esq. all of this place. 

In this city, by Abner Reeder, Esq. Mr. Davin 
Oeven to Mrs. Hannan DuDLeEy. 

At Alexandria, on the 17th inst. by the Rev. Hol- 
loway W. Hunt, Mr. Joun Porter, of Notting- 
ham, to Miss Acnes Joss, of Amwell. 

On the 14th inst. by Isaac Carlisle, Esq. Mr. Jo- 
sEPH Morton to Miss Fanny HEADLY, both of 
Northampton township. 

At Cincinnati, 24th ult? Mr. Witit1aM STRAT- 
TEN to Miss Mary Perry, late of Salem county, 
in this state. 











Obituary, 
The boast of heraldry, the pomp of por-ver, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await, alike, th’ inevitable hour; 
The paths of glory lead—but to the grave ! 
GRAY-+ 











DIED. 


At this season of sickness and death in our 
neighbouring cities, we are sorry to record the death 


of Mrs. Racnet Coxutins, wife of Mr. Isaac Col-, 


lins, formerly of this place. The good sense and 
praise-worthy actions of this excellent woman ren- 
der her death a great loss to society, and an irrepar- 
able one to her numerous friends and connexions. 
She died at West-Farms, near New-York, on Sun- 
day, the 15th inst. after an illness of five days. We 
have alto to notice the following deaths at New-York 
of the fever. 
Mr. Tuomas S. Arven, bookseller. 
Lewis NIcuo.us, printer. 
Wit.itam YonGe, one of the editors of the 
Weekly Visitor, &c. 
Paut R. Jounson, printer. 
Perer Brown, bookbinder, 
Curistropuer FLaNnaGan, bookseller, and 
wife. , 
PascHat N. Smiru, merchant. 
ADAM SEWELL, wine merchant, 
Francis WAINRIGHT, druggist. 
Davip Dickson, commission broker. 
Joun Hype, keeper of the Tontine coffee. 
house, and wife. 
Mr. Rumsey, merchant. 
E. Benjamin, stock-broker. 
At Washington City, Mr. JouN HopcKinsony 
a celebrated comedian. 
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Seat of the WPuses, 


MY NOISELESS HOURS I GIVE, 
BLEST POETRY, TO THEE! 








ADDRESS FROM A FELON TO HIS 
CHILD, 

On the Morning of his Execution. 
{Written by Mrs. Opie, and respectfully inscribed to 
the Philanthropic Society. ] 

POOR babe! that thro’ this darksome grate 
Survey’st yon crowd with curious eye, 

If thou wouldst learn why thus they wait.... 
Know, ’tis to see thy father die ! 


To see how I that death shall bear 


Crimes urg’d by want, which many there 
Were never tempted to commit! 


A death, sweet innocent! for which 
Thou’lt be, alas! one day revil’d; 
For with my guilt the rude of speech 
Too often will reproach my child! 


Thy future fate adds pangs to mine : 
I must my own offences mourn, 
And fear, devoted babe! for thine ! 


For all thou canst from me receive 
Is but a legacy of shame ; 

And, shouldst thou up to manhood live, 
Thou’lt learn to curse thy father’s name! 


But, while my guilt’s to thee unknown, 
Come, let me press thee to my breast..., 

Thou treasure without crime....my son.... 
Thou only wealth I e’er possest! 


Thou pledge of pure and faithful loves, 
Image of oue I still deplore ; 

Yet now her death a blessing proves... 
She lives not to behold this hour! 


But from my arms, ah! wherefore fly ? 
Why do I court thy kiss in vain? 

Whence spring those tears? what means that cry? 
Ah, me! thou fear’t my clanking chain ! 


Till now I felt not all its weight ; 

But soon they’ll come my limbs to free :.... 
When I am summoned to my fate, 

My arms, unchain’d, may close on thee. 


Then welcome bitter hour of death :.... 
Thou'lt be of some keen pangs beguil’d; 
For, ere I yield my forfeit breath, 
I closely may embrate my child! 


And, see, théy come to take me hence !..., 
My injur’d, precious boy, adieu ! 

Oh! cruel world, for my offence 
Wilt thou this child with horror view ! 


Ah! yes:....with me his hopes must die ; 
For who will take him to their care ? 
The prudent e’en his sight will fly, 
Lest, with my blood, my guilt he share ! 


And soon to vice and mis’ry driv’n, 
Unknown, or else disdain’d, by worth ; 
Untaught, my child, the way to heav’n, 
Thow'lt yet be deem’d unfit for earth! 
. * * * ¥ * * 
What words are these that to my soul 
A feeling like delight impart !.... 
That fear and agony control, 
And bind an almost broken heart ? 


They say, a gen’rous few have join’d 

(The pride of these enlighten’d times), 
Poor outcast, orphan babes to find, 

And save them from their parent’s crimes ! 
To them Instruction’s page they ope ; 

Teach them to toil for honest fame : 
And by their own good actions hope 

To wipe away their parent’s shame. 
Blest men, a dying culprit’s pray’r 

Now seeks for you the heavenly throne ; 
For making thus our babes your care, 

May heav’n reward you in your owns 
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A RIDDLE. 
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A FRIEND and an enemy; a blessing and a 
curse; a beauty and a deformity. It saves 
life, and takes it away. Is smooth and un- 
even, straight and crooked, hard and soft, hot 
and cold, most wanted where it is in greatest 
plenty, and when most useful is least re- 
garded. It accommodates itself to all tastes, 
is savory and insipid, strong and weak ; some- 
times able to carry great burthens, at others 
will not bear the weight of a pin. It has the 
art to dissolve matrimony ; pleases and dis- 
pleases; so that its presence and absence are 
equally implored. Cooks and housewives ad- 
mire it; husbands curse it; merchants use it. 
It causes famine and plenty ; is a bane and an 
antidote. Men and beasts, fish, fowl, earth, 
air, and sea experience its influence. It has 
kissed the fairest ladies lips, assists in dressing 
them, andis often the chief ornament of their 
persons. A fluid anda solid; a mountain and 
a valley. It has a numerous offspring, yet 
an enemy to children. A sovereign remedy 
for despairing lovers. The plague of philo- 
sophers, a theme for poets, and improver of 
music; of great use in the art of fortification, 
and has occasioned some of the finest pieces 


of architecture in the world. 
EULALIA. 








Anecdotes. 











NEW ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Sir T. Robinson was a tall, uncouth man, 
and his stature was often rendered still more 
remarkable by his hunting dress, a postillion’s 
cap, a tight green jacket, and buckskin breeches. 
He was liable to sudden whims; and once set 
off on a sudden, in his hunting suit, to visit 
bis sister, who was married and settled at 
Paris. 


at dinner. The servant announced Mr. oé- 
inson, and he came in, to the great amaze- 
ment of the guests. Among others, a French 
abbe thrice hited his fork to his mouth, and 
thrice laid it down, with an eager stare of sur- 
prize. Unable to restrain his curiosity any 
longer, he burst out with “ Excuse me, Sir. 
Are you the famous odinson Crusoe so re- 
markable in history ?” 
—D +o 
NAIVETTE. 

‘¢ Let a woman alone for invention.” The 
following will show them to be seldom at a 
loss. 

Three young ladies, much of an age, were 
boarded in a convent, where they contracted a 
mest fond friendship for each other, and made 
up their little resoJutions never to part as long 
as they lived. But how contrive this, when, in a 
few years, their parents would take them out of 
the nunnery, and marry them to different 
husbarcds. After repeated deliberations, it 
was disco e ed tnat the only way of remaining 
in constant union was, that all three should 
marry the same husband. Upon further in- 





quiry, and discussion, this was observed to 


He arrived while there was a large company 





\ 
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be contrary to law; and, at length, the w; 

head of the three observed, thee they miot 
all marry the Great Turk. A letter was ae 
posed in great form, the result of the Choicest 
eloquence of the three, explaining the tender 
friendship which united them, and the Choice 
they made of him for their husband. They 


added, that as soon as they had received thejp 


first communion, they would set out for Con- 
stantinople; and begged that all might be 
prepared for their reception. Delighted With 
this expedient, the three friends sent off theip 
letter to the post-office, with this direction 
To Mr. Great Turk, at his Seraglso, Constan. 
tinofle. By Lyons. The oddity of the direc. 
tion was the occasion of the letter being open. 
ed, and of the discovery of this great plot, 


—s + oe 


THE KING OF BULLS. 


AN Irish baronet, walking out with a gen. 
tleman one day, was met by his nurse, who 
requested charity. “ I will give you nothing,’ 
said he; “ you played me a scandalous tric 
in my infancy.” ‘The old woman, in amaze 
ment, asked what injury she had done him} 
He answered, “I was a fine boy, and yo 
changed me.” 

In this bull even personal indentity is con. 
founded. 
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EPIGRAM. 


His last great debt is paid.,..poor Tom’s no more! 
‘“* Last debt! Tom never paid a debt before.” 





TRENTON BOOK-STORE. 


By JAMES OrAM, near the Presbyterian Church, 
general assortment of 


Books S DAtatisnarp: 

Among which are..... 

BIBLES, school and family. 

Testaments, large and smail. 

Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, different sizes, 

Pierce’s Spelling Book. 

Webster’s do. 

Union |. do. 

Columbian do. 

Dilworth’s do. 

Cyphering Books. 

Writing do! 

Chald’s Instructor. 

American Tutors Assistant. 

Dilworth’s do. 

Young Gentleman and Lady’s Monitor. 

Scott’s Lessons. 

Murray’s English Reader. 

Introduction. 
Grammar, large and small. 

Columbian Orator. 

American Preceptor. Geographies. 

Davidson’s Latin Grammar. 





Rudirnan’s do. 
Mair’s Introduction. 
Clarke’s do. 


Corderius—Selectz ¢ Veteri—Greek Gramm 
Virgil—Ceasar—Sallust—H orace—Xenophon—* 
BLANK BOOKS, PAPER, Ke. 








TRENTON: 
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